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Ben flood there up one in the council, a Phar iſee, 2 Ca. 
mualiel, a doctor of law, had in reputation among all the peo- 
ple, and commanded to put the apoſtles forth a little pace, 
And ſaid unto them, Ye men of Iſrael, take heed to dey lacing 
what ye intend te do as touching theſe men. 
For before theſe days roſe up Theudas, boaſting himſelf to be 
ſeme body, to whom a number of men, about four hundred, 8 
; joined themſelves : who was Hain, and all, as many as obey- 
ed him, were ſcattered, and brought to nought. 
After this man roſe up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the tar- 
ing, and drew away much people after him he alſo periſh= 
ed, and all, even as many as dbeyed him, were diſperſed: 
And now I ſay unto you, Refrain from theſe men, and let 
them alone « for if this eau or this work be of mens 


it will come to nought 5 
But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; 188 haply ye te 


found even to 0 fight * G od. 


ls wiſe counſel was occaſioned by 
a celebrated event. Jeſus of Na- 
zareth, who had aſſumed the cha- 
racter of the Jewiſh Meſſiah, publiſhed a 
new doctrine, and gained ſeveral proſelytes; 
after a public trial, had been condemned 
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to death, as an impoſtor, and crucified at 
Jeruſalem, in the fight of the whole na- 
tion. The ignominious death of their 
leader, gave reaſon to expect the diſper- 
ſion of his adherents, and the extinQion 


of his doctrine. But theſe hopes were diſ- 


appointed. The followers of Jeſus, al- 
though they were perſons of the loweſt 


rank, and had diſcovered ſtrong marks of 
fear, during his trial and execution, were 
animated with amazing courage after his 


death. They boldly charged the Jewiſh 


magiſtrates with the blood of the Meſſiah, 


declared him to be raiſed from the dead 
by the power of God, and advanced to a | 
ſtate of high authority and glory; wherein he 


- would diſpenſe the moſt important bleſſings 


to all his diſciples. They claimed the cha- 
racter of witneſſes choſen for atteſting his 


hiſtory, and that of perſons commiſſioned 


to teach his doctrine; producing, for their 


vouchers, the miraculous gifts of the Holy 


Ghoſt which reſided with them. Theſe 
bold pretenſions alarmed the rulers of the 
nation, and engaged them in anxious deli- 


beration about the means of ſecuring the 


public 


. 3 


public tranquillity, and preventing the 


growth of this infant ſect. To keep them 
at a diſtance from 'harſh meaſures, 1s the 
object of an experienced counſellor, in the 
words of the text; who demonſtrates, by 
recent examples, drawn from their own hi- 
ſtory, and by maxims of acknowledged 
wiſdom, that, in the preſent caſe, violent 
counſels would prove either needleſs or in- 


effectual: I ſay unto you, Refrain from 


4 theſe men, and let them alone: for if this 


« counſel, or this work be of men, it will 
« come to nought : but if it be of God, ye 


© cannot overthrow it.” If this new ſyſtem 
be the effect of fraud or deluſion, it muſt 
ſoon come to nought, as it wants thoſe ad- 
vantages which are eſſential to the ſucceſs 
of an impoſture: but if it ſpring from a 
higher origin, equally vain and impious 
will be all oppoſition, to a n e en 
ed by the power of Gd. 


Such were the reflections of * men, 


when the Chriſtian religion firſt appeared; 
and when the competition was between 


power, policy, and learning, on the one 


ſide, and a few men of low rank, and 
A 2 mean 


11 } : 

mean education, on the other; who, not- 
withſtanding theſe diſadvantages, under. 
took to ſpread their doctrine over the whole 
earth. If any of us had been preſent in that 
famous council, could we have reaſonably 


embraced a different opinion, and concei- 
ved how an impoſture, in ſuch hands, and 
under ſuch circumſtances, ſhould ſpread 
for many ages, and at laſt get poſſeſſion of 
the whole civilized world ? After the expe- 
rience of ſeventeen hundred years, when 
the goſpel hath been adorned with ſo ma- 

ny triumphs, ſhall we form a contrary judg- 
ment, and believe, that ſtill - this counſel 
e or this work, is of men, and will come 
„„ to nought?” May we not entertain a 
| more delightful perſuaſion, that this reli- 
gion, which hath ſtood ſuch ſevere trials, 
and overthrown ſo many enemies, was not 
introduced without a divine interpoſition, 
nor afterwards ſupported without a favour- 
able providence, and ſhall, from the ſame 
cauſes, continue throughout all ages? For 


confirming theſe 8 78 0 orig let us 
nw ::> .- 
l Te * Sen. 
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1. Some circumſtances which diſtinguiſh 
this religion in its riſe and early progreſs, 
from all others that have yet e And 
then conſider, 


2. How far the 2 Goat of tho 


world, and the viſible diſpoſitions of Provi- 


| dence, ſeem to promiſe the propagating and | 


. continuance of it, 
This argument, ever comfortable to fin 
cere Chriſtians, becometh peculiarly ſeaſon- 


able, when their fears have been alarmed 
by the apoſtaſy of ſome perſons from the 


profeſſion of the goſpel, and by the pro- 
fligacy, the lukewarmneſs and indifference 
of too many who continue in it. Under 
ſuch. diſcouraging circumſtances, it beco- 
meth us, on proper occaſions, to review 
the foundations of our religion, and the 
reaſons why we believe this bleſſed inſtitu · 
tion ſhall flouriſh to the des remote n 


| tions. | 


1 | Ovn Saviour entered upon his grand 
_ undertaking, as a perſon commiſſioned from 


Heaven; who, for his ſucceſs, relied only 
"po the * of God. He poſſeſſed none 


of 


N 
{ 
| 
| 
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of that authority which is derived from 
rank, power, or learning ; which, in ſpe- 


cial conjunctures, hath miſled the creduli- 
ty of men; but was born of mean parents, 


enjoyed no public character, and had not 


received a learned education. 

The hiſtory of the period in which Jeſus 
appeared, is inconſiſtent with any deſign of 
changing the public religion, or with a con- 
cert among men of wiſdom and authority 


for introducing a ſalutary deception among 
the people. The Jews and the Romans, 


united their zeal againſt the goſpel; which, 


in different views, was odious to each of 
them: © Kings of the earth ſet themſelves, 


<« and the rulers took counſel together, a- 
te gainſt the Lord, and againſt his Anoint- 
« ed *.“ But vain was all oppoſition to 
the decrees of Heaven. Every obſtacle va- 
niſhed before the Almighty : The valleys 
« were exalted, the mountains and hills 
te were made low; the crooked was made 


te ſtraight, and the rough places plain: and 
© the glory of the Lord was revealed +.” 


In this reſpect, Chriſtians, the author of our 


religion 


LF 
religion diſtinguiſheth himſelf from thoſe 
famous lawgivers, who, with the indul- 
gence of their diſcerning countrymen, have 
beſtowed a divine origin upon human con- 
ſtitutions, to render theſe more venerable 
in the eyes of the people. Jeſus was no 
lawgiver but in the houſe of God; and in- 
ſtead of aid or connivance, met with the 
moſt violent and concerted oppoſition, from 
the public power and wiſdom of his coun- 
As we cannot aſcribe the introduction of 
our religion to a meaſure of policy, as little 
can we refer it to the ordinary arts of im- 
poſture. Theſe generally make applica- 
tion to the intereſt, the ambition, or other 
worldly paſſions of a few men; who being 
once heartily engaged. find little difficulty 
in ſpreading their opinions. A man of cou- 
rage and intrigue, who, in an unſettled pe- 
riod, forms a plauſible ſcheme of ſeizing 
the ſovereignty of his country, will never 
want accomplices ready to favour any cheat 
that can facilitate his enterpriſe. In this 
way, chiefly, did the great prophet of the 
ons riſe to his _ and worldly em- 


pire. 


N 
pire. The uſurpation was the ultimate ob- 
ject of the impoſture; and the proſpect of 
power to be communicated with his favou- 
rites, was a motive that naturally allured 
proſelytes, and laid the foundation of a thri- 
ving party, When to this leading circum- 
« ſtance we add the rude ſtate of the people 
amongſt whom this deceit was firſt broach- 
ed, the dextrous uſe made of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian revelations, and the artful 
compliances with the prevailing paſſions of 
that country, it is eaſy to conceive the ſuc- 
ceſs of a prophet, who was ſoon to become 
a conſiderable prince, and poſſeſs the means 
of rewarding his diſciples. The ſpiritual 
and ſecular authority being once lodged in 
the lame hands, is it to be wondered, that 
a ſtaterriſing to power by favourable con- 
junctures, and the common arts of policy, 
ſhould extend her dominion and religion 
by the ſame means? But what reſem- 
blance do you find here to the goſpel of 
Chriſt? Doth the character of Jeſus, or of 
the religion which he publiſhed, bring to 
your thoughts the wiſdom of this world? 


Did he promiſe to his followers, power, 
wealth, 


* 
1 & 


L 
wealth, or pleaſure ? Did he uſe any con- 

deſcenſion to the paſſions of men, and court 
their favour, by an indulgence to their vices ? 
Did he claim for himſelf any temporal pre- 
eminence, or accommodate his doctrines to 
ſuch a deſign? * If any man will come 
« after me, let him deny himſelf, and take . 
te up his croſs, and follow me“. The 
« foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
« have neſts; but the Son of man hath not 
« where to lay his head +.” *© The prin- 
ces of the Gentiles exerciſe dominion o- 
« yer them, and they that are great, exer- 
« ciſe authority upon them. But it ſhall 
% not be ſo among you: but whoſoever 
« will be great among you, let him be your 
© miniſter : and whoſoever. will be chief 
among you, let him be your ſervant. 
Even as the Son of man came not to be 
. miniſtered unto, but to miniſter, and to 
« give his life a ranſom for many .“ 
« My kingdom is not of this world ||.” Is 
this the language of an impoſtor, or of a 


* Matth. xvi. 24. + Math. vill. 20. 
Þ Match. xx. 25. 26. 27. 28, || John xvii. 36. 
nn - | prophet 
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prophet of God? Did Mahomet . 
his countrymen in ſuch a ſtrain? Was not 
his kingdom of this world,” and did not 


his . ſervants fight” for him? How unlike 
to him, who * for this cauſe came into the 


% world, that he might bear witneſs to 


&« the truth *; and be the conductor of 
men to eternal happineſs ; nor ever polluted 
this divine ambition with the leaſt tincture 


of worldly project ? 


If the firſt ſucceſs of the 8 was nei- 
ther owing to the devices of political wiſ- 
dom, nor to the arts of impoſture working 
upon worldly paſſions, have we any other 


reſource in the folly, credulity, or enthu- 


ſiaſm of our ſpecies, which will explain this 
appearance, without calling in the power of 
God ? Here we meet with the triumphs of 
infidelity, and are preſented-with a pom- 
pous diſplay of thoſe falſe religions which 
have prevailed in the world. Theſe, tho 
the offspring of impoſture or enthuſiaſm, 
yet, by ſpecious pretenſions to a divine ori- 
ginal, have, in their turns, inſulted human 
reaſon, and at this moment fill the greateſt 
5 * John xvili. 37. . 
3 | part 
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part of the earth: nor is there any other ſe⸗ 
curity againſt ſuch deluſions, if we believe 
our adverſaries, than a fixed reſolution to 
reject all claims to divine inſpiration. Iſ ſu- 
pernatural works are produced in ſupport of 
them, this pretended proof is the ſureſt 
mark of fraud, and ſhould determine eve- 
ry wiſe man to diſregard both miracles and 
doctrine, without further inquiry. Are theſe 
the reflections © of truth and ſoberneſs, 
or of a prejudiced mind? Becauſe falſe re- 
velations have been pretended, are we ſure 
that God hath never communicated, in a 
ſupernatural way, his will to mankind? 
Becauſe ' counterfeit and forged miracles 
| have been obtruded upon the world, in or- 
der to ſupport the avarice and ambition 'of 
particular perſons or ſocieties, ſhall we con- 
clude, that God never, in any inſtance, in- 
terrupted the courſe of nature, or ſtamped 
the ſeals of his power upon the manifeſta- 
tions of his pleaſure to men? Is human na- 
ture ſo happily ſituated in this world, and 
ſo ſecure with regard to its future condition, 
as to need no other guidance or conſolation, 
than what may be derived from the light of 
| B q- nature? 


* f 


nature? Is it impoſſible, that the gtacious | 
Father of the world ſhould make any ad- 


OY OY I I; pw Is oetroy, 
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dition to the dictates of nature, and give a 


more full diſcovery of his deſigns, in an- 
ſwer to the earneſt wiſhes and hopes of his 
 much-favoured creatures? Do the different 


religions that fill the world, ſtand ſo much 
upon a level, as to merit no ſeparate conſi- 
deration ? Do any ſyſtems of religion, the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian being excepted, pre- 


tend to be founded in miracles, recorded 


by thoſe who were eye-witneſſes of thoſe 
miracles, or who lived at the time when 
thoſe miracles were wrought? Amongſt all 


the acknowledged deluſions which have o- 


verſpread the world, did any one ever take 


riſe from a courſe of pretended miracles! 


Do not Jeſus and the prophets, in whom 
Chriſtians believe, and they alone, make 
appeals to miracles for the vouching of their 
commiſſion from God ? We have often 
heard of the wonderful effects of enthu- 
ſiaſm; that perſons under this influence 


have embraced the wildeſt opinions, adhe- | 


red to them with obſtinacy, and fallen 
martyrs to abſurdity and deluſion. - The 
fact 


441 


act is undeniable. What is the reaſon of 
it? In matters of opinion, men frequently 
err, and retain their falſe judgments, with 
the ſame firmneſs as they do the truth. But 
is this found to be the caſe in matters of 
fact? Was it ever known; that twelve per- 
ſons of mean education, and plain charac- 
ter, formed a conſiſtent narrative of nume- 
rous facts which never exiſted, perſiſted in 
it to the laſt, without confeſſion or detec- 
tion, and ſealed the atteſtation with their 
blood ? If Jeſus had wrought no miracles, 
but reſted the credit of his miſſion upon the 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament,” or upon 
inward illuminations and viſions, he had 
wanted one character expected in the Meſ- 
fah; and the Jews, according to his own 
declaration, had been excufable in their un- 
belief. Opinions derived from interpreta- 
tion and deduction, leave room for miſtake; 
and all pretences to viſions, or divine illumi- 
nation, open a wide field for fraud and de- 
luſion: but our Saviour recurred to a teſt 
which no impoſtor ever ſubmitted to with 
impunity: The works that I do in my 
Father's name, they bear witneſs of me. 
1: 1 * 
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« If I do not the works of my Father, be- 


* lieve me not. But if I do, though ye be- 


cc ljeve not me, believe the works *.“ In 
vain are objected the Heathen and the Po- 
piſn miracles, which bear no reſemblance 
to thoſe of Jeſus and his apoſtles, nor in a- 
ny degree weaken the foundations of our 


religion. The ſuperſtitions of the Heathen 


never boaſted of this foundation, nor do 
their miracles, whether real or fictitious, 
ſtand connected with any religious ſyſtem. 
Thoſe ſuppoſed to have happened in Ro- 


man- Catholic countries, were performed, 


not as proofs of a new religion, but of one 
already eſtabliſhed ; not before unbelievers, 


but devotees ; not in ſupport of a ſcheme of 


piety and ſevere morals, interfering in ma- 


ny reſpects with the ſecular intereſts of thoſe 
by whom they were performed, but in ma- 
nifeſt ſubordination to the wealth and power 


of the Romiſh eſtabliſhment, and in direct 
contradiction to that ſacred record which all 


Chriſtians acknowledge to be the ſtandard 


of their common faith. To which we muſt 


add, that the fraud, and the method of ma- 


John x. 25. 37. 8. 


naging 
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naging it, hath, in many 2 inſtances, been 
detected. With what candour, then, is our 
religion likened to thoſe deluſions which 
have amuſed the credulity of men? Do we 
ſee in Jeſus a legiſlator, impoſing upon his 
fellow citizens, from motives of private am- 
bition, or public utility? or a deceiver, 
aiming plainly at wealth and power, and 
engaging aſſociates to promote a fraud that 

will afford an ample recompence? or an 

enthuſiaſt, who from falſe interpretations 
of ſcripture, inconcluſive reaſonings, inward . 
iluminations and viſions, being firſt decei- 
ved himſelf, afterwards deceiveth others ? 
The Chriſtian revelation, according to the 
hiſtory of it, ſtands upon no foundation of 
this ſort ; but upon one peculiar to itſelf, to 
which no religion on earth ever laid claim, 
if we except that which is profeſſed by the 
Jewiſh nation. Acknowledge this fonnda- 
tion, the riſe and progreſs of our religion is 
plain, and accounted for : the cauſe bears- 
a proportion to the effect. Withdraw it, the 
whole becometh dark and inexplicable. In 
ſhort, without an interpoſition of the di- 
vine arm, the world had never beheld the 
8 ; _ triumphant. 
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triumphant progreſs of the goſpel over 1 
many nations, while it wanted thoſe favour- 
able circumſtances which alone can give ſuc- 
ceſs to an impoſture. If it had been 
* of men, long ago © would it have come 
ce to nought;” but becauſe it was of God, 
* it could not be overthrown; and we 
truſt, for the ſame reaſon, never will be o- 
verthrown. | Which leads me to conſider, 


uh Shows far the maids enten of the 
world, and the viſible diſpoſitions of Provi- 
dence, ſeem to e the e and 
continuance of it. 
When our religion was firſt publi ſhed, 
under the diſadvantages that attended it, 
men might naturally conclude, that nothing 
but the bleſſing of God, and the powerful 
operation of his providence, could procure 
for it an eſtabliſhment in the world. But 
now that it hath ſpread ſo far, eſcaped fo 
many dangers, foiled ſuch powerful ene- 
mies, and ſubjected the greateſt empires to 
its influence, the extinction of it would be 
as ſurpriſing, as were its introduction and 
firſt progreſs, Irregular conduct, or an un- 


e 


1 

happy turn of thought,” may render this in- 
ſtitution diſtaſteful to individuals; but its 
public authority is likely to continue and 
ſpread, without an unfavourable interpoſi- 
tion of the Almighty, which no Chriſtian - 
apprehendeth, and I ſuppoſe no unbeliever 
will rely upon. 'Some remarkable circum- 
ſtances; in the preſent fituation of the world, 
give reaſonable hopes that our religion will 
ſoon viſit diſtant nations, and be ſettled a- 
mong them upon a more ſecure founda- 
ton than in any former period. As this e- 
rent would furniſh an additional argument 
of divine favour: towards Chriſtianity,” ſo 
would it likewiſe give a natural ſecurity for 
its duration, notwithſtanding any local or 
temporary decline from particular cauſes. 
The preſent courſe of empire and com- 
merce, opens a delightful proſpect to every 
ſerious obſerver. As it taketh riſe from 
nations enlightened by true religion and va- 
luable ſcience, and ſpreadeth into Hea- 
then and Mahometan countries, theſe re- 
mote regions are inſpired with veneration 
for an inſtitution, which is adopted by men 
ſuperior to themſelves, and is found in com- 

C pany 
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pany with ſo many improvements. Per- 
ſons who in ſome views are indifferent a- 
bout our religion, become intereſted in its 
propagation, and will not neglect what they 
know to be the moſt ſacred bond of union 
among men, and conducive ' to the ſucceſs 
of their ſecular projects. When, therefore, 
we bchold the whole Chriſtian world con- 
vinced, as by inſpiration, that an extenſive 
commerce with diſtant nations, is the only 
ſure fountain of wealth and dominion, and 


] ſtraining all their faculties to acquire this 


treaſure, which cannot be done effectually 
without ſpreadin g' the goſpel; do we not 
| ſee the all-wiſe God taking into his own 
ſervice the intereſt and the ambition of 
men, the moſt univerſal, and the moſt 
powerful principles of human action, and 
rendering them the inſtruments of his 
own glory? How weak are the devices of 
men; and how. infallible the counſels of 
God! How inexhauſtible are the reſources 
of the Moſt High, for accompliſhing his 
gracious purpoſes, while he employeth not 
only the virtues and the talents of his ſer- 


vants, but the vices and the worldly views 


of 


whole earth! O the depth of the riches 
« of the wiſdom and knowledge of God 
« how unſearchable are his judgments, and 
« his ways paſt finding out?” ; 

While the goſpel is gradually enlighten- 
ing the dark places of the earth, it would 
be melancholy. to ſee thoſe nations which 
have long enjoyed its ſalutary influence, be- 
come inſenſible to their happineſs. From 


this quarter, however, the juſteſt fears of 
Chriſtians are thought to ariſe. Men are 
apt to grow weary of the greateſt bleſſings, 


and from the love of novelty, the affecta- 
tion of diſtinction, and ſometimes from vi- 
cious diſpoſitions, to undervalue the religion 
of their fathers; to cheriſh doubts about the 
truth of it; and at laſt, either to diſbelieve, 


or to become perfectly indifferent whether 
it be true or falſe. When we ſuppoſe the 


profligate, the indifferent, and the unbelie- 


ving, to be all combined againſt our holy . 


Rom. Xl. 33. 
O23 faith, 


of men which have long diſhonoured reli- 
gion where it hath been planted, to diffuſe 

it unto unknown regions, and make the 
name of the Redeemer glorious over the 
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faith, and to be poſſeſſed of ſuch advan- 


tages as add weight to their opinions and 


example, the ſituation of the -Chriſtian 
church appears to be almoſt deſperate : but 
a more mature conſideration of theſe ap- 
pearances will diminiſh our fears, and ſatiſ- 


| fy us, that although ſuch characters them- 
ſelves be deſtitute of religious comforts, their 


influence cannot prove fatal to a public pro- 


feſſion, nor endanger any eſtabliſhment that 


ſupporteth it. Be pleaſed to obſerve them 
more particularly. „„ f 

Men openly vicious and immoral, can 
derive no credit upon any ſcheme of opi- 
nions or practices, but diſgrace every ſtan- 
dard under which they are ranged. They 


are ſeldom conſulted in modelling a church, 


or in framing inſtitutions of civil go- 
vernment. Their character diſqualifieth- 


them for ſuch employment: and ſhould 
they, by the unſearchable order of Provi- 
dence, be placed at the head of human af- 


fairs, as hath often been the caſe, their 
deſigns cannot be carried into execution, 
without the aſſiſtance of others who are 
3 of a different diſpoſition, and will 


diſappoint : 


L 21 ] 
Jiſappoint.their impious counſels. Beſides, 
the paſſions of a vicious man are ſeldom gra- 
__ by changing the religion of his coun- 
. Particular indulgences are his only ob⸗ 
ied, which he generally obtains by leſs in- 
vidious means. Religion 1 is beheld with vʒe⸗- 
neration, even by the wicked, who are of- 
ten willing to efface their crimes, by the 
moſt zealous encouragement of public pie- 
ty; and facred inſtitutions are ever the laſt 
thing attacked by the moſt- wanton and 
cruel tyranny. In the revolutions of this 
fluctuating world, religious ſyſtems have 
generally aſcended from the ſubjects to the 
ſovereign; and in thoſe. few caſes where 
the throne may be thought rather to have 
given than received a religion, it was never 
filled * a profligate r *, Such charac- 
ters, 


Henry VIII. of England is rather an apparent than a real 


exception from this obſervation. Although we ſhould ſuppoſe i 
this prince to deſerve the character here mentioned, which is 1 
2 queſtionable point; yet could he not be deemed: to have 
changed the public religion. His paſſions carried him to abo- 
lh the Papal juriſdiction in England, and to ſeize a conſider- 
able part of the eccleſiaſtical revenues; but - Henry's refor- 
mation proceeded no farther. He continued zealoully attach- 
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2 ] 
ters, either continue in their old profeſſion, 
or being equally indiſpoſed to all kinds of 
religion, are GOIN only by their i im- 
piety. 

Thhe indifferent are enemies from wks 
we have ſtill leſs to fear. They are loſt in- 
deed to the Chriſtian church; but they in- 

troduce no other ſyſtem, and leave the e- 

ſtabliſhed faith in full ſecurity. Þ 

The oppoſition of unbelievers, which 
may ſeem the moſt alarming, 'is leſs to be 
dreaded than is commonly thought. Ha- 
ving no other religion to put in competition 
with Chriſtianity, their zeal becometh in- 
effectual, through the want of a determi- 
nate object. They will never revive the 
ſuperſtitions of the Heathen. As little re- 
gard have they for the religion of Mahomet. 

Claiming itſelf a divine original, and allow- 


ed to the ancient doctrines and worſhip ; and perſecuted, with 
his uſual violence, every deviation from them, during his 
whole reign. England, at this period, was not more reform- 
ed from the errors of the church of Rome, than France is 
at preſent. Beſides, it is not intended, in this part of the ar- 
gument, to diſtinguiſh between the different forms under 
which the ſame religion appears, but between religious ſy- 
tems that are raiſed upon diſtint and ſeparate foundations. 

f | * 


E 
ing the ſame honour to Chriſtiadity, it can 
find no admirers among thoſe who reject 
all pretences to inſpiration. Shall our reli- 
jon then come to an end, without any o- 
ther ſubſtituted in its room? or ſhall the re- 
gion of nature be at laſt declared ſufficient 
for the direction and the comfort of human 
life; and all additions, either to the mat- 
ters it contains, or to the evidence upon 
which it is founded, be deemed ſuperfluous ? 
This ſuppoſition can proceed from thoſe 
only who admit into their ſyſtem the belief 
of a particular Providence, and of a future 
ſtate of retribution; about which intereſting 
points, thoſe who reje the goſpel are not 
yet agreed. Even after this ſuppoſition, 
may we not be allowed to aſk, in what age 
or country this religion ever prevailed, with- 
out the aid of poſitive inſtitutions? Should 
_ theſe be added to natural religion, by the 
moſt reſpectable authority upon earth, in 
order to unite men in a public profeſſion ; 
how unequal would be the competition, be- 
tween a creature of human policy, which is 
but of yeſterday, and a plan of inſtitutions, 
renerdble rom their antiquity, and conſe- 
_ crated 
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crated by the belief of a divine original} | 
But with what propriety can we ſtate an op- 
poſition between the religion of nature and 


the goſpel of Chriſt? Is not every article 


of the former incorporated into the latter? 


and what is there, in the whole compaſs of 


Chriſtianity thus completed, that can be 


unacceptable to the ſons of men? Can it 


diſpleaſe them to ſee the dictates of nature 
confirmed by the teſtimony of God him- 
ſelf? the doctrines the taught concerning 
God and Providence, and all the Joyful 
hopes ſhe ever gave her children, improved 
and ſtrengthened? Can men take exception 
at that effuſion of divine light, and thoſe 
gracious offers of mercy, which ſo well ſuit 
the neceſſities of a dark and ſinful ſtate? 
Doth the ignorant object againſt inſtruction? 


the criminal againſt a pardon ? the ſlave of 
ſin againſt the liberty of the ſons of God? 


he who is ſinking under the natural fears of 
death, againft the hopes of a reſurrection to 
eternal life? How can theſe things be?” 


The myſteries of our religion, which could 


not have been diſcovered without a divine 


revelation, * * miraculous works upon 
T 5 Which 
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„ 
which it is built, may raife diſguſt and ſu- 
ſpicions in a few minds, which meditate 
with too little modeſty upon the ways of 
God; but to the far greater part of Chri- 


ſource of their warmeſt attachment, 
Take natural religion, ſeparated from the 
Chriſtian, without the peculiar inſtitutions, 
doctrines, and promiſes of the goſpel ; and 
take that ſame natural religion, ſu pported 
by the ſtupendous miracles, adorned with 
the venerable rites, and animated with the 
glorious proſpects of the goſpel; offer each 
of them to mankind, the one as diſcovered 


ther as revealed by God himſelf; aſk which 
ſtem they would chuſe for the meaſure of 


hopes? We need not heſitate about the an- 
wer. The experiment hath been made, 


and we know the iſſue: The fooliſhneſs, 
of God proved wiſer than men; and the 
© weakneſs of God ſtronger than men . 


| D While 


ſlians, even theſe will appear the ornament 
and glory of our faith, and prove a princi- 


by the ſorce of human ſagacity, and the o- 


their conduct, and the foundation of their 


bt 
2 
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While one claſs of unbelievers are un- 
able, another, more valuable, we muſt ſup- 
poſe unwilling to give any obſtruction to the 
goſpel of Chriſt. If you place in this num- 
ber any who embrace the 'great articles of 
natural religion, and believe i in a God, a pro- 
vidence, and a future ſtate of retribution ; 
who love mankind, venerate the inſtitu- 
tions of their country, and abhor every in- 
novation inconſiſtent with the public happi- 
neſs; from ſuch characters our holy faith 
will be in little danger. They will never 
ſet themſelves to change the religion of their 
country, till a conviction of its pernicious 
tendency, and its loſs of credit among the 
people, have paved the way for this at- 
tempt. Of ſuch a conzunckure Chriſtians 
need not be afraid. The goſpel hath hi- 
therto proved victorious - over every rival, 
when the conflict was maintained upon equal 
terms; nor can an inſtance be produced, 
of any nation where this religion, once 
planted, was afterwards extirpated without 
the force of arms. In every country where 


Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed, the body of the 


peopie, however negligent of its laws, re- 
tain 


tm] 
tain' their belief of its divine original, 9} | 
make the promiſes contained in it the 
foundation of their hopes. Till the caſe be 
altered, a few exceptions furniſh no ground 
of anxiety. There is no cauſe to be alarm- 
ed by a few ſpeculative men; who, fond of 
novelty, and eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the herd of mankind, diſſeminate no- 
tions above the comprehenſion, or repug- 
nant to the common ſenſe of their fellows, 
without diſcretion, and generally without 
ſucceſs. Whatever talents or virtues ſuch 
characters may poſſeſs, they are not likely 
to overthrow the religion of their country. 
If, Chriſtians, we profeſs a religion ſo 
conſonants to reaſon, and to the univerſal 
anlicipations of human nature, that no ſy- 
ſtem which hath yet appeared, could ſup- 
Parte a ene. with it upon 90 
power = a conquetor, nor from the Mane 
of any new impoſture; if natural religion is 
become a part of the Chriſtian, every arti- 
cle of the former being incorporated into 
the latter; if neither the profligate, the 


indifferent, nor even unbelievers, who pre- 
| N 2 „ 
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can excite any juſt apprehenſions that the 


- ublic profeſſion and belief of our religion 


s coming to an End ; arguing from ſecond 
cauſes, of which only we have treated un- 
der this head, we would conclude it to be 
the will of God, and the determination of 


his providence, that this religion ſhall- not 


come to nought; and therefore, according 
to the principle of Gamaliel, that this 
ec counſel and work is not of men.” Can the 
mind of a Chriſtian be more agreeably em- 
ployed, than in contemplating the perpetui- 


ty of that fpiritual kingdom which God 
hath erected among mankind, for diſplay- 
ing his wiſdom and goodneſs, recovering 


and improving his degenerate creatures, 
and leading them to endleſs happineſs? 
Can a Chriſtian reflect, without the high- 
eſt joy, that the holy faith which hath de- 
ſcended to him' from his anceſtors, which 
hath ſo often refreſhed him with conſola- 


tions, and elevated him with the moſt” glo- 
_ Tious hopes, ſhall ſpread its influence ſtil 


wider, and extend its bleſſings to the moſt 
remote ages | _—_ * church of. God, the 
|  depolitary | 


depoſitary of his laws and pectin; hich 


hath ſtood unmoved under many à ſtorm, 


ſhall ſtill, notwithſtanding « the winds that 


« blow, and the rains that deſcend,” con- 


tinue fixed « like mount Zion 0 chat can 


«. not be moved) 

The promiſe of God is, without queſtion, 
the moſt ſolid foundation for the faith of a 
| Chriſtian. Whoever recalls to his thoughts 
the declaration of our Saviour; That his 


church is built upon a rock; and that 
u the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 


e jt *,” and that © he will be with his ſer- 
« yants unto the end of the world +,” while 


they are employed in ſupporting and propa- 
cating his religion, can entertain no doubt 
that theſe declarations will be accomplithed, 


either by the miraculous interpoſition of 


God, or by the ordinary courſe bf his pro- 


vidence. It is, however, an additional 


comfort when a Chriſtian obſerveth tho a 
particular ſteps and arrangements of provi- 


dence, by which God accompliſheth his 


gracious purpoſes. By theſe medita- 7 
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tions our faith is ſtrengthened, and we 


acquire the Joyful aſſurance, that while we 


are engaged in ſpreading our holy reli 


gion, we are ſupported by the divine pro- 


vidence, and are fellow- workers with God. 
To this honourable character the ſociety for 


propagating Chriſtian knowledge are juſt- 
ly intitled. This worthy body have cho- 
ſen for the object of their aſſociation, the 
noble deſign of diffuſing, among their fel- 
low-creatures, the knowledge of God, and 
his ſon Jeſus. Chriſt, Diſtant: nations have 


felt the benefit of their pious zeal, while 
the uncivilized parts of their - own country 
have juſtly engaged their more parijouin 


attention. 


The highlands ad ilands of Scotland 


have long been diſtinguiſhed from the o- 


ther parts of Great Britain, by an imperfect 
knowledge of religion, and a ſlender ac- 
quaintance with the arts of life. The dif- 


ference of manners and language, with an 


inacceſſible ſituation, had formed an unfor- 
tunate partition between the inhabitants of 


thoſe countries, and theix more improved 
fellow- citizens, which excluded them from 
thoſe 


18 


accompanied a freer communication. When 


the ſouthern provinces were recovered 


from the errors of Popery, far advanced in 
ufeful arts, and living under the influence 


of mild and equitable laws, a great part of 


the highlanders continued ſtill under the 
miſeries of ſuperſtition, and barbarous man- 
ners, cut off from the benefits of true reli- 
gion, and a free government. The mini- 
ſtrations of their worthy paſtors, with the: 


aſſiſtance of their more enlightened coun- 


trymen, although they diminiſhed, were; 
unable to cure thoſe evils ; nor had any o- 
ther means of reformation occurred to the 
public, when the ſociety already mention- 
ed engaged in this great work. The ſuc- 
ceſs which hath accompanied their labours, 


juſtifieth the wiſdom of the deſign, and the 


prudent methods employed in the execu- 
tion of it. Making application to that 
early age which is freeſt from prejudice, 
and moſt ſuſceptible of good impreſſions, 


they have been able to prevent thoſe errors 


and bad habits, which could not, by hu- 


man means, have been removed in more 
advanced 


thoſe advantages that would naturally have 
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*— years. By joining to religious i in · 
ſtruction, ſome branches of ſecular education, 


they have rendered their plan more compleat, 
and alleviated thoſe prejudices which would 


have obſtructed a reformation purely reli. 


gious. Even Roman-Catholic parents are re- 


conciled to the defign, and with eagerneſs 


ſend their children to ſchools where they ſee 


a foundation laid for their future proſperity in 
the world. I am authoriſed to inform this 


aſſembly, that 140 ſchools are, at this pre- 


ſent time, maintained by the ſociety ; and 
that, according to 'the lateſt reports con- 


cerning the ſtate of them, the number of 


 _ ſcholars, of both ſexes, amounteth to 6693, 


ſeveral of whom, befides being inſtructed 
in reading and writing, arithmetic, and 

church muſic, are alſo taught ſome kinds 
cf manufacture ſuited to their circumſtan- 


. \ces' * 0 been e employed in a 


1 


| „His Majeſty makes an annual donation of 1 4655 to 
be employed by the general aſſembly of the church of Scot- 


land, for the reformation of the highlands and iſlands, and 


A The aſſembly. - 
1760 


ny 
public ſervice, I had an opportunity of vi 
 fiting many of thoſe ſchools which are ſet- 
tled in the moſt remote and uncultivated 
rts of our country; and from my own 


perſonal - obſervation, coincident entirely 
with a public teſtimony of one of my Re- 


verend colleagues from this place, can aſ- 


ſure the ſociety, that their pious labours are 
not loſt; and that they are employing the 
moſt effetual method of curing religious er- 


Tors and political prejudices, of baniſhing a 


| ſpirit of idlenefs and rapine, of adding uſe- 


ful citizens to the commonwealth,. and va- 
luable members to the church. of God. 


Nay, there is ground to believe, that the 


and virtue, hath already produced glorious 
_ fruits; and that ſome of thoſe gallant men 


1760 appointed ſome miniſters, of which the author of this 
' ſermon was one, to viſit thoſe countries which are the object 
of the Royal bounty. The viſitors, at the requeſt of the ſocie- 
ty for propagating Chriſtian knowledge, inquired into the ſtare 
of the ſociety's ſchools ; and from the ability of the maſters, 
the proficiency of the ſcholars, and the general diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants to have their children well educated, were tho- 
roughly eonvineed, that the moſt happy de as 
pected from this well-judged charity. 7 . 
E - who 


good ſeed ſown.in theſe nurſeries of piety 
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| who have appeared with ſo much renow 
in the cauſe of their country, received from 
this charity their firſt e * this 

honourable ſer vice. 
ghe ſociety need no incitement to perſiſt 
in their labours of love.” A conſciouſneſs 
that their endeavours have been ſucceſsful, 
is at preſent a ſufficient! and a glorious re- 
ward; and they know, that they ſhall reap 
ſtill more abundantly, if they faint not. 
It would be injurious to ſuppoſe, that ſo no- 
ble an undertaking ſhould languiſh through 
want of encouragement. In an age which 
abounds in humanity towards every ſpe- 
cies of miſery, and in public ſpirit to 
forward every worthy plan, ſhall hearts 
or hands be wanting,. to reſcue men from 
the vaſſallage of fin and Satan, and add 
new ſubjects to the immortal empire of 
God, and of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt? The 
great deſigns of the Almighty muſt prove 
ſucceſsful : © The floods may lift up their 
tc voice, but the Lord on high is migh- 
te tier than the noiſe of many waters *. 
The governor of the world can never want 


„ Pfal. xcii. 4. | 
inſtruments 


1 
| :ofiruments to accompliſh his own. counſels: 
The little projects of men may ſucceed or 
miſcarry ; the empires of this world may riſe 
and fall in ſucceſſion; but amidſt all. the vi- 

ciſſitudes of this lower world, every Chri- 
ſtian reſts aſſured, that * the kingdoms of 
« the earth ſhall become the kingdoms of 
God, and of his Chriſt,” May this bleſſ- 
ed period arrive; may the name of God 
« be hallowed; may his kingdom come; 
« and his will be done on earth, as it is 

40 done i in heaven.” Ann. 
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Names of the perſons appointed to 
receive BENEFACTIONsS in Lon- 


don and Edinburgh, for the uſe x 


of this Sock Tv. 


5 In Londen, Mel. Reffey and company 
1 Merchants. 
1 - In Edinburgh, Mr Joln Davidjon Writer 

to the TR 


FORM of a Lzoacr, 


Trem. 1 give nd bequeath the ſum of 
to the Society in Scotland for propagating | 
Chriſtan Knowledge, to be applied Feithe 


to the purpoſes of the firſt or ſecond charters 
@s the donor pleaſes. ] 


er of DIRECTORS 
for the year 1762. 


Yames Smollet of Bonhill, Eſq; his Majeſty's 
Sheriff-depute for the ſhire of Dumbar- 


LU ton, and one of the Commiſſaries of E- 
dinburgh, Preſes. 


The ee Honourable the Earl of Fife. 


L 


L W3 
Mr Jobn Enſtine one of the Miniſters of E- 
dinburgb. 
Mr John Rufel, Clerk to the Signet. 
Mr Arch. Wallace, Merchant in Edinburgh. 
Mr John Paton, Bookſeller there. 
Dr Matthew Stewart, Profeſſor of Mathe- 
matics in the college of Edinburgh, _ 
Mr James Robertſon, Profeſſor of Oriental 
Languages in the ſaid college. 
Mr Albert Munro of Coull. | 
Mr James Dundas of Philpftoun, Advocate 
Mr William Hogg, Merchant in Edinburgh 
Mr Wilkam Miller, Bookſeller there. 
Mr Robert Walker, Surgeon there. 
Mr James Balfour of Pilrig, Advocate. 
Mr Robert Ruſſel, Merchant in Eainburgh. 


The Moſt Honourable the Marquis of Lo- 
thian is Preſident of the General Court. 
The Right Honourable Villiam Grant of 

 Preflongrange, one of the Senators of the 
College of Juſtice, Secretary. 
George Drummond, Eſq; Com ptroller, 
Robert Chalmers, Accountant. 
Jon Davidſon, Writer to the Signet, Trea- 
ſurer. 
William Roſs, Writer in Edinburgh, Clerk. 
John Lothian, Bookholder. 
James Brown, Bookſeller. 
Alexander Coutts, Officer. 
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